

[EAN BARB I, with 
Madame B a r r i 
and les enfants 
Barri, five in num- 
ber — the eldest is 
that pretty, blue- 
eyed ten-year-old 
Marie, who some- 
times helps Mam- 
ma Barri with the serving’ of black 
coffee at the lunch hour when the 
Restaurant de l’Exposition is un- 
usually crowded — all seven of the 
Barris, in fact, were going- to Paris, 
and already Francois, the head 
waiter, assumes the manner of gra- 
cious dignity and gravely borne re- 
sponsibility which has always dis- 
tinguished M'sieu Jean as le patron. 
Francois, you understand, has made 
arrangement to take over the lease, 
fixtures, and good-will of the res- 
taurant on West tv-sixth 

Street, and is to marry Elise, 
the assistant cook, before the 
Barris depart from 
New York to visit 
the Paris Exposi- 


tion of 1900, and after he and Elise have 
paid over all their savings of the past 
ten years, their profits for the next five 
years will yet be mortgaged to the 
former proprietors, for the Restaurant 
de l’Exposition in making Jean’s fortune 
has also made a valuable reputation and 
patronage, and must he well paid for. 

All of this and much more concerning 
the plans of the Barris and the marriage 
of Francois and Elise — the rumor that 
oil-cloth is to take the place of the sand 
on the floor under the new regime; that 
Elise will not promote herself to Madame 
Barri’s place as dame du comptoir, but 
will continue to exercise needful econo- 
mies in the kitchen, and hire a woman 
to preside over the cash-counter 
and black-coffee urn; these and 

other germane topics had inter- 

us very much. For, what 

morning coffee and rolls, 

noontime second break? 
fasts, and evening din- 
ners, we passed much of 
our waking hours in the 
snug, warm, wholesome- 
smelling Restaurant de 


ested 

with 
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l’Exposition, where the cooking is su- 
preme and the prices reasonable, the pro- 
prietor and his wife ever most solicitous 
for one’s comfort, and the company the 
best in New York — for it takes talent 
even to find the Restaurant de l’Exposi- 
tion and genius to appreciate it. 

So there were some of us who felt as 
if we were losing something that did 
much toward making life worth living 
in New York when we contemplated 
the departure of M’sieu Barri, the stout, 
the comfortable, the thoughtful, who, if 
he approves of you wholly, will not let 
your waiter mix your salad-dressing, but 
himself does wonderful things with the 
oil and the vinegar and the salt ; and 
who, if your name has been signed to a 
story or a drawing in a publication he ap- 
proves, or if your painting has been sold 
at a price which makes a news item about 
it, or your rhymes or your tunes are used 
in a Broadway farce, will even bring 
out a chafing-dish to the table next to 
yours, and compound therein a sauce for 
a woodcock which makes you resolve to 
write him an obituary to amaze the en- 
vious angels. 

And then Madame Barri ! Why, every 
one of us has been in love with her these 
half-dozen years, and some of us have 
brushed up our French with ardor, just 
to be able to carry conversation a step 
or two further than to echo her “ Bon 
jour, M’sieu; il fait beau temps!” or, 
“Bon soir, M’sieu; il fait de l’orage.” 
She is as rosy as her ten-year-old Marie, 
and from her high chair behind the cash- 
counter she beams down at us, always 
ready to set forth a portion of black cof- 
fee or preserved strawberries, which she 
alone serves, always watchful that the 
waiters neglect no customers, and at all 
times and under all circumstances keep- 
ing up a running conversation in the 
prettiest French I’ve ever heard with 
M’sieu Barri, though he be out of sight, 
in the kitchen, or observing the weather 
at the front door, or at her side opening 
a bottle of champagne for a party of 
Philistines who have invaded our resort 
to observe how artists and writers dine. 

Madame spoke fifteen or twenty words 
of English; one who was godless taught 
her how to compound a certain drink, and 
she was thereafter proud in the ability 
to name it thus: “ Mahn’ta Coque’ta,” 


which being her struggle to achieve 
“ Manhattan Cocktail,” and as it re- 
mained exactly that after a practice of 
something like a hundred times a day 
for live years, indicates her average suc- 
cess with the language. With M’sieu 
it was different ; he never failed to 
understand what was said to him in 
English, but no trick or trap could ever 
induce him to speak a word but French. 
He was a big-faced, thick-necked fellow, 
with pointed beard, close cropped on the 
cheeks, and pointed mustaches ; a typical 
Frenchman of the type of Coquelin, and 
I always fancied that if smooth-shaven he 
would have looked like the great come- 
dian — -of whom, by-tlie-way, he was an ar- 
dent admirer, and he used sometimes to 
give us some of Coquelin's monologues 
when a few of us sat late over our coffee 
and cognac. 

It was a few days before the opening 
of a former Paris Exposition, that of 
1889, when a group of men standing near 
the Edison exhibition in the American 
section observed a jaunty and smiling 
young man, who approached an American 
artist in the group and said, “ Hello, boss; 
do you remember me ?” 

The artist regarded the new-comer with 
much gravity, and replied : 

“Your name is perfectly familiar to 
me, but your face has slipped my mind 
for the moment.” 

“ Say, bos3, don’t give me no jolly. 
You know me — Jack Barry — Hash- 
house Jack. You seen me do Dublin 
Pete in eight rounds on de Bowery, and 
you give me five out of de long green you 
win on me. Remember?” 

The artist did remember then, and 
greeted Jack with cordiality; introduced 
him to his companions, and invited him 
to lunch at the Restaurant Thirion, 
where the artist inquired with great po- 
liteness if Jack had come to visit the Ex- 
position, or to exhibit a model of a Bow- 
ery restaurant. Jack again begged not 
to be “jollied” any more, and told his 
story. 

He had quitted the prize-ring, he ex- 
plained — not because of defeat, for he re- 
tired the unbeaten catch - weight cham- 
pion of the East Side; but he considered 
it a low way of earning a living ; and any- 
how, the purses offered for unadvertised 
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professionals who fought at an hour’s no- 
tice in the back rooms of saloons were 
small, and much reduced by the robberies 
of backers and handlers. So Jack re- 
turned to his honest employment as head 
waiter of the night force in a Bowery res- 
taurant, where, though the wages were 
small, work and meals were regular, and 
a man could keep his self-respect, which 
Jack, being of a curious mental consti- 
tution, could not do in the prize-ring. 
While this preserved him his own respect, 
it lost him that of all his acquaintances, 
who agreed that a man must be suspi- 
ciously lacking in proper spirit who would 
prefer to serve the midnight pork and 
beans or draw the dawn-hour coffee ra til- 
er than stand in the lime-light of popu- 
larity certain to centre on him who could 
end the professional career of a Dublin 
Pete in a punch. 

“Say! me pals figured out dat I was 
croisy, or had got (le Salvation Army 
fever, and I gets de rinky-dink shake 
from de gang for fair,” was the exact way- 
in which Jack explained the disesteem 
into which he had fallen, to the party at 
the Restaurant Thirion. 

This social ostracism gave opportunity 
for a natural tendency toward mental oc- 
cupations, and in the long- hours of the 
night, when even the hunger of the Bow- 
ery sent no customers to the restaurant, 
and when, had he not been shunned as a 
fellow of poor spirit, friends would have 
lounged in for an hour’s chat, Jack took 
to reading the egg - and - coffee - stained 
newspapers which printers and other 
workmen on their way- home from News- 
paper Row, with early copies of their pa- 
pers, looked over at their late suppers or 
early breakfasts, and left with Jack 
when they departed. 

“ And I got reading about dis Paris 
show,” explained J ack ; “ and, say ! it was 
writ up to beat de band. Suddenly, one 
night, I makes up me mind to fly- de 
coop, to skip de whole game, and I learns 
dat de boodle I has saved would just 
fetch me here in de steerage, and here I 
am, broke, and looking for a job. I never 
was furder from de Bowery before dan 
Coney- Island, and before I struck you 
gents I taut I’d never hear American 
talked again. Say! put me straight on 
how to get a job.” 

Now it chanced that the Frenchman, a 


tobacconist, in charge of an exhibition of 
American cigarettes, wanted an English- 
speaking person to look after the display, 
keep it in order, open and close the 
booth, and act as janitor and custodian 
generally, and especially to direct Amer- 
icans to the shop of the Frenchman, where 
they could buy the cigarettes of their 
country- — that being the chief desire of 
all Americans after one experience with 
French cigarettes. A member of the 
lunch party knew of this opening, and 
volunteered to serve as interpreter and 
sponsor for Jack if he wished to make 
application for the place. 

This affair was worked off successfully 
and without a hitch. Such a company- of 
us went to the tobacconist with Jack, 
gave him such voluble chapters of recom- 
mendation, hinted so adroitly at his ex- 
perience in combat — we learned after- 
wards M. Fouret, the tobacconist, thought 
he was a noted duellist — assured him so 
strenuously that Jack in himself would 
be an attraction to the exhibition, that 
the engagement was made on the spot, 
and Jack was hired at an equivalent of 
fifteen dollars a week, which was only- 
live dollars less than the American ex- 
hibitor allowed, and the difference went 
into honest M. Fouret’s pocket. 

We had no little anxiety to assure 
ourselves that Jack fulfilled our promises, 
but this was soon pleasantly put at rest. 
In all that Exposition there was no such 
faithful, cheerful, indefatigable worker 
as Jack. He never left the booth from 
the opening of the gates for employees 
until he was relieved by the night 
watchman at six in the evening; he 
swept, scrubbed, dusted, polished, from 
morning to night — all the time, however, 
exchanging the most friendly greetings 
with visitors from many lands, and was 
frequently surrounded by crowds of de- 
lighted Americans, who schemed, 
trapped, and even bribed him into ver- 
nacular discourses. 

“Say!” he confided to me one day 
when I stopped to admire a new suit of 
clothes he wore, as Parisian as the stones 
of the Pont Neuf — “ say ! I win dese 
from de tips I gets from de blokies 
what come here from Harlem and West- 
chester and Chicago, and places like dose, 
what never heard straight American talk- 
ed before. Say! on de level, me lan- 
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gwidge must be a Willy- wonder. I never 
taut it was so diffrunt from de real ting 
till I come here. Well, bung jewel’, mong 
ami.” 

“ Oh, you are g’oing’ in for French, eh. 
Jack?” " 

“ Say! wait till you see me teaclier. 
Honest, she’s a queen ! She’s de daugh- 
ter of me boss, and a actress out on top of 
de staige. Say ! you’ll fall dead when 
you pipes her off.” 

We soon learned much of this. Papa 
Fouret.'s pretty daughter Lucille played 
little parts in the Theatre Chatelet in 
the Quartier Latin, and every hour of the 
day when she was not rehearsing she was 
to be found in the alcove where Jack was 
taking care of the cigarette exhibition. 
Upon her first visit Jack was not aware 
of her relationship to his employer, so 
when she walked behind the railing, sat 
down on the camp-stool, and took out- 
some sewing, Jack was a little surprised, 
but gallantly attentive. He took off bis 
flat little hat with such lightning angular 
sweeps of his arm, replaced it with such a 
snap, and repeated the operation so often, 
that Lucille, when she discovered from 
Jack’s friendly smiles that the hat trick 
was by way of hospitable greeting, 
laughed delightedly. Then he rattled off 
comments on the passing throng, which 
were addressed to her so pointedly that 
at last, after many blushes and by a 
mighty effort, she explained, “ Je no spelt 
Ainglaish.” 

Therefore Jack made a momentous re- 
solve ; for after staring at her incredu- 
lously — it took him many, many months 
actually to comprehend that there were 
intelligent people who really could not 
speak English — he said, in a tone of set- 
tled determination, 

“ Den, be gee! if you no speak English, 
I’ll speak French.” 

And he did. 

I mean to be understood as saying that 
from that moment J aek made himself 
comprehended in language of the lips, the 
eyes, the shoulders, the hands, to the fair 
Lucille, and never a word of English did 
he once address to her. 

Every day she came and every second 
of the time she was there Jack was re- 
peating phrases which she would set for 
him. A dozen, a score, a hundred times 
he would repeat a sentence after her, un- 


til she would clap her hands and laugh 
with approval. When she was not there. 
Jack, with a duster in one hand, and in 
the other an open copy of the excellent 
Professor Marehand’s French Conversa- 
tion, would pore over the lessons there 
set forth, dusting his cases and boxes as 
he did so. 

Soon we learned that Jack went every 
evening to some theatre, but most often 
to the Chatelet, where Lucille played, 
and he practised repeating the actors’ 
lines as they spoke them; he ate only at 
restaurants where he would hear no Eng- 
lish spoken, and took a room with the 
family of the night watchman, which 
family, hearing that an American was 
to come, was surprised not to find Jack 
a negro. 

I have heard that an American ambas- 
sador to France mastered the language of 
that country in three months, and there is 
a story of a bank clerk, transferred from 
New York to Paris, who supplied himself 
with a working knowledge of the lan- 
guage on the voyage over. But Jack 
ceased speaking English one minute, and 
rook up French the next; and though in 
carrying out his determination be went 
astray in omnibuses, ordered the wrong 
dishes at restaurants, was misdirected by 
policemen, reserved theatre seats for the 
wrong- performances, still he never gave 
up, and was soon able to say a great many 
things to Lucille without prompting, and 
of a kind which appeared to interest her 
very much. In a month his French was 
better than his English ever was; in 
two months he could say “ Avez-vous vu,” 
etc., with a distinction between the 
sounds of “ oo ” and “ cu ” which de- 
lighted Lucille; and in three months he 
was master of a vocabulary and a pro- 
nunciation which only one teacher, Dan 
Cupid, has ever been able to impart in 
so short a course of instruction. 

Lucille, Cupid’s interpreter, had made 
several desperate efforts to obtain a re- 
ciprocal advantage, but when one day 
we showed such wild delight at her sing- 
ing “ Dere’s only one goil in dis woild 
for me,” she suspected that something 
was awry, and thereafter confined her ef- 
forts strictly to “ Je no spek Ainglaish.” 

This was on the occasion of a Sunday 
trip arranged by Jack, to which he in- 
vited a few of us to meet Lucille and 
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some other members of the C’hatelet com- 
pany at l’Hotel de la Peehe Miraculeuse, 
which, as every one knows who likes 
goujons fried a moment after, they are 
taken from the water, is on the Seine, 
near the last steamboat-landing before 
you reach the Sevres factory. 

Many times had I been there before, 
but never had J seen the proprietor — who 
was likewise the chef and the miraculous 
fisherman, for he scooped the swimming 
goujons out of the sunken trap in the 
river — never before, I say, did I see 
any American or Englishman overcome 
the awful reserve of the host. But .rack 
went into the kitchen and helped cook 
breakfast, came out on the veranda, where 
we were throwing pebbles in the river, 
and helped Madame set the table, and 
both chef and Madame treated him as 
one who was deserving, who might have 
almost human feelings, who, in short, 
showed rudimentary qualities which, if 
assiduously cultivated,^ might make him 
almost as good as a F renchman ! 

Jack was happy: he did tricks, told 
stories — forever stumbling for a word, 
and forever being prompted by the de- 
lighted Lucille — and was frankly a favor- 
ite with all the company, with one ex- 
ception. That was Mi ton - Muller, who 
played low - comedy characters, and who 
was then studying the part of an Eng- 
lish lord, which he was to play with an 
English accent. He was always reciting 
lines of his part and asking Jack to re- 
peat them, and then copying Jack’s ac- 
cent. Yet he alone sneered at Jack, 
laughed at instead of with him, and was 
particularly caustic in his only half-aside 
comments when Jack and Lucille were 
noticeably tender in their glances. I was 
fearful of results. Miton-Muller at the 
breakfast table ceased even to half con- 
ceal his dislike of Jack, and made its 
special cause each moment more plain. 
But even when his mimicry, his com- 
ments, and allusions were openly insult- 
ing, Jack would only smile and ask the 
actor to recite some more of his speeches, 
so that he could repeat them and give the 
actor a chance to practise the dialect. 
This astonished me the more because 
Jack had confided to us his low opinion 
of the actor, and usually lie was prompt to 
back such an opinion with his fists. Now 
he seemed determined that there should 


be no quarrel, and I thought once or 
twice he purposely slighted Lucille to 
keep the actor from hysterics of jealousy. 

So the day came to an end without an 
open quarrel, though we all wondered 
much that it should, and before we took 
boat to return, the state of affairs as 
concerned the actor’s and Jack’s feeling 
toward Lucille and each other was plain 
to all. 

The next day several of us Americans 
received calls from a commissionnaire 
bearing notes from Jack, begging us to 
meet him at the exhibition by six o’clock. 
We found him in a state of suppressed 
excitement, which he said he could not 
explain until he was clear of the 
grounds, and out of hearing of Papa 
Fouret. The tobacconist was there, and 
in a state of unsuppressed excitement. 
He was lecturing and threatening Jack 
witli amazing volubility, and, when the 
closing hour came, paid Jack the wages 
due him to that moment, and with each 
twenty - franc bill and piece of silver 
counted out to him also gave him a tor- 
rent of mixed threats, advice, and curses. 
Jack took all this with forced calmness, 
and at last departed with us, wishing 
Papa Fouret an adieu of exaggerated po- 
liteness. 

All the way to the restaurant where we 
were to have an early dinner Jack en- 
deavored to control his emotions by 
practising sounds of “ o ” and “ u.” 

“ Didon dine, dit-on, du dos dodu d’un 
dindon,” he muttered over and over, and 
then would break off with : “ and de actor 
mug queered me wid de old man; but 
I’ll win de goil, or else — du dos dodu d’un 
dindon — me name is Denis. Denis 
dined, they say, du dos dodu of a turkey. 
I’ll show ’em what a Bowery boy is like — 
d’un dindon!” 

At dinner he imparted to us the cause 
of his troubled mind. Lucille had won 
his heart ; he had told her so, and she had 
made a confession which seemed to him 
to leave no obstacle between them and 
happiness. But he had not counted upon 
two things, which proved large and trou- 
blesome obstacles — Mi ton -Muller’s love 
for Lucille, and Papa Fouret’s ambitious 
plans for her. The latter looked to her 
marriage to the rising actor with ap- 
proval, and was convulsed with rage and 
indignation when Miton-Muller had called 
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upon him that morning and confided 
his suspicions regarding the state of Lu- 
cille’s heart, and then had those suspi- 
cions confirmed, first by Lucille herself, 
when charged with the fact, and by 
Jack also, when he was commanded to ex- 
plain. Jack had sent a note to Lucille 
by the same commissionnaire who had 
sought us, and had received a reply 
which informed him that affairs stood in 
desperate straits. 

Papa Fouret had threatened, and Mam- 
ma Fouret — who was a terrible person, 
Jack said — had agreed that unless Lu- 
cille promised to marry Miton-Muller as 
soon as the banns could be published, 
they— papa and mamma — would insist 
upon an immediate civil marriage — even 
on the morrow ! 

Thus wrote Lucille, who intimated 
that she was being too closely watched to 
visit Jack at the Exposition that day, 
and also hinted that her fond heart rested 
confident in the power of her big Ameri- 
can lover to devise some plan for its hap- 
piness. 

Jack’s misery was greatest because he 
could not go to Lucille, take her hand, 
march forth to the nearest magistrate, 
and be married. That was what he 
would have done at home, and it was hard 
for him to understand that laws, cus- 
toms, state and family control, and a 
multitude of other things were so dif- 
ferent in France that his simple plan 
must be abandoned. His alternative 
amazed us. Mamma Fouret, he said, 
went to the theatre every evening with 
Lucille, left her at the stage-door, went to 
the patisserie next door, where she sat 
knitting, and drinking sweetened water 
with the proprietress, until the close of 
the performance, when she went to Lu- 
cille’s dressing-room, and then home with 
her. That prevented Jack’s seeing his 
lady-love before or after the performance. 
Jack knew these plans well, having often 
been to the theatre at night, where he 
was welcomed by the stage-manager as a 
distinguished American actor looking for 
a play — thus Lucille had introduced him 
— and the stage - manager happened to 
have several plays for whose disposal to 
a rich American actor-manager he would 
receive a nice commission. Jack was, 
indeed, a favorite behind the scenes, hav- 
ing distributed compliments and sample 
Vol. Cl.— No. ooi.— 11 


boxes of cigarettes there in profusion at 
all his visits. 

“ But what of all this ?” we inquired, 
puzzled, when Jack had told us this. 

“ I know Miton-Muller’s part for to- 
night,” Jack answered, in French, but 
with a slow wink which was pure Bowery. 

“ But even so ?” 

In his excitement Jack fell into Eng- 
lish : “ If he ain’t dere to go on and 
speak his part, I will be!” 

We looked at Jack and each other, as- 
tonished. Then light began to dawn on 
the mind of him who had seen Jack in 
the prize-ring. His suspicions were mere- 
ly suggested by his tone, as he asked, 

“ But, Jack, what would keep Miton- 
Muller from playing his part to-night?” 

“ Do you remember the noimes he call- 
ed me yestiday?” said Jack, looking at 
us, each in turn, with a significant grin. 

We remembered. French “names” of 
the kind he referred to are too pictu- 
resque easily to forget. 

“ Well,” said Jack, “ I’ve put many a 
bigger mug dan him to sleep for less 
cause.” 

Then we all set to work to tell Jack 
something about the French laws and 
Paris sentiment in the matter of what is 
known at home as assault and battery. 
We impressed upon him that you may 
cane, or, upon reasonable provocation, 
shoot or stab an enemy in Paris; you may 
blackguard him until you are blue in the 
face; may cheat him, lie to him and 
about him, run over him with a carriage, 
steal his savings by a swindling scheme, 
steal his wife by any device you please, 
and yet, under the law, means will be 
found to protect you, or lighten your pun- 
ishment. But to strike a Frenchman 
with your fist is to invite swift, sure, and 
awful legal penalties. Thus the nation 
seeks to protect itself from utter anni- 
hilation. Were the penalties less awful 
against knocking down citizens of Paris 
who deserve such treatment, American 
and English visitors would long' ago have 
laid low the city’s whole male population. 

We begged Jack, whatever his plans 
might be, to eliminate therefrom all 
thought of personally disabling his rival 
by the means which had answered so 
well in the case of Dublin Pete. 

But Jack’s fighting blood was up — and 
he was in love ! 
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He merely wanted to know if any of 
the Americans there present would help 
him; and they, having given the impetu- 
ous youth due warning, and all being 
anxious to aid a deserving countryman, 
punish a Frenchman, or produce excite- 
ment of any kind, swore to be his seconds 
in any manner required. 

Much heartened and encouraged by 
these protestations. Jack outlined his 
plans : He knew the route his rival took 
in walking from his rooms to the theatre. 
Part of it lay through the Rue des 
Quatre Vents, a short, quiet street, which 
at that hour would be sure to be deserted, 
except possibly by an officer Jack des- 
ignated as a “ cop,” and if we would un- 
dertake to engage said officer round a 
corner when signalled to do so by Jack, 
he would take care of the rest. 

A Paris policeman can be won to po- 
lite and patient attention by the simple 
process of addressing him as “ Monsieur,” 
and one of Jack’s friends did so engage 
the attention of the gendarme at the cor- 
ner of the Rue de la Seine, to which the 
militant lover accompanied his seconds, 
and where he left them. 

“Would M’sieu the officer be so good 
as to direct to the Rue Vaugirard?” He 
would. “ Ah, but was that the rue where 
the ’bus passed which carried one to the 
Pont de la Concorde?” No — but close 

to it. “ Ah, would he be so kind, then, 
as to,” etc. 

“ How stupid you are !” said one of 
the party, suddenly, to the questioner, and 
all laughed uproariously, close to the ears 
of the amused officer. 

That was to drown the yells of fright 
and agony which came to us from down 
the quiet little street. 

The officer was thanked effusively; and 
was still being thanked when Jack came 
along, breathing a bit hard, but with a 
smile of great joy and triumph. We 
again thanked the officer, and hurried 
from him. 

Jack was epigrammatic and enigmatic. 
“ Miton-Muller would play no part that 
night, unless he played in a mask and on 
crutches,” was all he would say as to the 
result of the encounter between the ri- 
vals. 

“ When he comes to,” Jack added, as we 
hurried toward the theatre, “ he’ll go to 
a doctor first, and then to the police. 


The last place he’ll suggest to the police- 
to find me in will be the theatre, and be- 
fore he gets there, if he ever does to- 
night, I’ll be gone, and so will Lucille.” 

This was still mystic. Jack asked us- 
to be in the audience, and act on any 
hint we received there, and without more 
explanation left us at the stage entrance- 
of the theatre, and we proceeded to the 
auditorium, wondering what was to hap- 
pen next. 

The curtain was up, the play had been 
proceeding fifteen minutes, when Lucille 
made her entrance. She was supposed 
to be a milliner who, the plot of the play 
as already developed made us aware, was 
nervously expecting a visit from an Eng- 
lishman, Milor Albion, who, the audience 
already knew, was pursuing her strictly 
in accordance with the dramatic rules- 
governing the actions of a low-comedy 
English character in a scene with a sou- 
brette character. 

Lucille’s nervousness won murmurs of 
approval from the audience. Her voice 
trembled, and she shook with what was. 
supposed to be comic terror as her fright- 
ened glance turned toward the door at 
which Milor was expected. 

He came, a big figure wearing a short 
blond wig, long blond side whiskers, with 
a very red face, monocle, very baggy 
trousers very much rolled up — in short,, 
the typical French stage Briton. Before 
he spoke a word his appearance evoked 
roars of laughter: his head was shot for- 
ward, his chin was belligerently extended ; 
in his right hand he loosely swung a 
heavy stick; his left arm hung fixed and 
straight at his side, the hand spread and 
turned at a right angle from his body, 
palm down. 

At Milor’s first words the roars of 
laughter turned to screams of delight. 
Only we were dumb, for the make-up was 
the make-up of Miton-Muller, but the 
voice was the voice of Jack. 

Suddenly the house became silent : the 
actor’s English accent was too good to be 
lost in the sound of applause! 

Involuntary comments escaped from 
some of those around us. “ Excellent !” 
“Perfect!” “One would not suspect 
Miton - Muller of such magnificent mim- 
icry !” 

Jack was superbly cool. He drawled 
his love-making lines in a manner sup- 
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posed to be exactly English; stumbled 
about with perfect English gawkiness; 
tripped over his stick, dropped his mon- 
ocle, ran into furniture, blustered and 
begged, and finally, flopped down on his 
knees, and received a box on the ears 
from Lucille, all in a manner which had 
the audience shrieking again. 

Still on his knees, he turned toward us 
and said rapidly in English, “ Have a car- 
riage ready at de end of dis act,” and the 
supposed Miton - Muller’s fluency in the 
English language was greeted with an- 
other roar. Jack soon made the hu- 
miliated exit of Milor, and the house 
rang with the triumph of Miton-Muller. 

To the carriage which we had waiting 
not far from the stage-door there soon 
came Jack, in his Milor make-up, and 
Lucille, appearing to be an ancient lady 
much in need of assistance from her es- 
cort. 

At the railway station, where we waited 
for the midnight train to Calais, Jack 
told us a little of what had happened. He 
reported to the stage - manager that Mi- 
ton-Muller had met with an accident, and 
he, Jack, proposed going on in his part, 
which he knew. There was simply no- 
thing else that could be done, and so 
Jack had appeared, as we saw. He had 
seen Lucille for only a few minutes be- 
fore the curtain went up, but in that time 
his Bowery impetuosity had induced her 
to agree to his plans — which she had but 
half understood — and fortune had favor- 
ed their escape from the theatre — Lucille 


unrecognized by the doorkeeper, Jack 
supposed to be going next door with a 
message to Lucille’s mother. 

As we stood in the shadow at the sta- 
tion we saw an agent de police closely 
observing every smooth-faced foreigner, 
but he took no notice of the bewhiskered 
Englishman helping an old lady into the 
train carriage. 

It was a year later that one of us 
chanced to meet the stage-manager of the 
Chatelet Theatre, who asked for Jack’s 
address. He said that they were to put on 
a play soon having a dialect part, in which 
Jack could make fame and fortune by 
repeating his phenomenal success of the 
night he ran away with Lucille. The 
man inquired of had recently seen Jack 
in New York, and gave his address to 
the manager, without, however, saying 
anything of his circumstances. The man- 
ager wrote, and an answer was received 
in due time. It was from Lucille, and, 
translated, read : 

“ My dear M. le Directeur, — Jean, 
my husband, and I are too favored by the 
flattering expectation in our little Res- 
taurant de l’Exposition, here in the grand 
city of New York, to contemplate with 
enthusiasm agreeable a re-entrance upon 
the scene. Moreover, Jean can no longer 
speak with the accent English. 

Agree all my sentiments the most dis- 
tinguished. Lucille Barri.” 




